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Chinook, A!berta. 


Thursday, July 2&th 1938 
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Mr. and Mrs A. Carlsonands 


family, of Vermilion, visited 
with the former’s father, Mr. 
Carlson over the weck end. 


Mr. Harold Seegar, who has 


been working at Olds return. 
ed Sunday 


Rain Needed Badly 
Parkland District 


Parkland (Special) Prospects 
for an “anticipated” bumper 
crop in this district look some- 
what discouraging on account 
of centinuous winds and hot, 
dry weather, Practically no 
rain has fallen since July qth. 

With the advent of hot, 
weather, which has prevailed} 
since Jnly [0, pastures have 
{turned brown and garden: 
crops have withered Wheat 
crops. are practically all! 
headed, but rain is needed to 
insure proper filling. In some 


cases, wheat has become white: 


tipped ands also burning up 
at the roots. 

Up untilla week ago this 
district boasted one of the best 
wheat crops in Alberta, but 
now, after temperatures of go 
to 98 degrees in the shade, 
wheat which should have 
yielded 25 to 30 bushels per 
acre will vield only one third 
to a half of this amount, 


ELECTRIC & 


Chinook, Alta. 


| boys had to be taken 
| Hanna hospital. 
‘recovered, 
Ibrought the youngest 


Tractor Fuels & Grosccs 


Welding 
COOLEY BROS. 


a 
Ford Dealers. i 
- 5 
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_ MALE HELP WANTED” 
APPLICATIONS WANTED 
We have finelocalities open around 
Hanna, Youngstown, Pollockville, 
Coronation, Monitor, Oyen and Big 
[awed Applicants must be neat, 
reliable and hard workers and have 
car or suitable travel outfit. An op- 
portunity tu get established In your 
own business. Lor particulars re- 

garding other localities apply to 
THE J R, WATKINS Co, 
Dept. RS6, Winnipez, Man. 
Mr and Mrs. D. Anderson 
and son George, who have 
;bven staying at Hanna during 
the serious illness of their son 
;Gordon, revurned Wednesday 
lmorning Yesterday being 
‘the turning puint there is a 
ichange for the better, 


° 


| 
| Mr, ‘Art jemubaen is very 
‘ill and was taken to the 
‘Hanna Hospital this week. 

Their Chinook fri-nds are 
{wishing for their speedy 
| recovely, 

sivaue 


Mr. Gus Guok’s two small 
to the 
have 
Cook 
boy 


Both 
and Mrs, 


back on luesday, 
- a x 
Mr,and Mrs E.J Ellis are 
visiting atthe home of their’ 
neice, Mrs, B. J. Ferguson, at! 


| Wetaskawin.- 
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Shoe & Harness Repairs 


Prices 


Also Watch 


Reasonable 


end Clock Repairs 


See the New Spring Wall- 
paper Samples. 


W. J. Gallaugher 


1st Door North of Hotel 


| j 


Local News 


Mr. Tindall and children, of 
Calgary, are visiting at the 
home of her parents Mr. and 
Mrs. E. A. Jacobson 


Mr. Chris Davis who took 
his brother, W. H, Davis to 
Calgary to 
attention, returned Saturday, 


site 

Messrs Lorne Proudfoot, 
G J. Robison and ND, 
Stewart attended the co-oper- 
alive convention at Cereal oa 
Monday. 


| Mr, and “Mrs. Bangs and 
amily who have been visiting 
with the latter’s parents, Mr, 
and Mrs. W. Barros for the 
past three weeks, returned tu 
their home at Bindluss Satur 
day, 


| Mr 
of Kirkcaldy, accompanied by 
i Lee, Billy and Virginia, 


and Mrs. Jas..Aitken 


who nave been visiting with 
them for the past three weeks, 
arrived here Sunday, 


Mr, and Mrs. F, Philips (nee) 
Miss Laidlaw, of Bindloss, 
visited for a few days with 
Chinook friends. 


Bruce Hutchison, son of 
Mr and Mrs. Geo: Hutehison, 
'who won the short free Agri- 
‘cultural course at the Chinook 


SEM YO, 4 I AF I and Districteeschoolabaicelen 


lL. F.C: 
and 


J OHN DEERE 


Implement repairs in Stock. 


Saturday uight. for Olds: 


Messrs S. M Brown and 
(Gordon Wilson who have been 
Ivisiing with relatives. at 

lurner Valley fur the past two 
jweeks returned Friday, 


| Mrs Paul Seeger was a town 
[visitor this week. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jas. Peyton 
‘and little daughter Patricia, 
jleft for Calgary on Sunday 
| where they will spend a short 
vacatiow, 


Mr. and Mrs W, 
;who have been visiting at the 
home of their daughter. Mrs. 
Alvin Rowland at Aldersyde, 
jreturned Wednesday morning 


Lois Robinson left on Sun | 


day for Cilgary and Bowden 
where she will spend a vaca- 
‘ition visiting with relatives. 


Barbara Shier left Thursday 
ee Blackie where she visited , 
with her father for a few days 
e going to Olds to attend 
the Scholarship short course at 
the Olds School of Agriculture 


N. B. James, M. L 
pee M. P. 
isiets Chinook visitors Satur- 
| 


before 


Messrs. 
, Baker and Quelch, 


day. 


ee 8 


jthe home of Mrs. 
parents at Oyen. 


ee s 
Mr. J Vanstone, of Brooks, 
visitor on 


was a Chinook 
Tuesday. 


| Miss’ Myrtle O’ Malley has 

from her 
| accident to enable her to re 
grandfather’s 


iso. far recovered 

turn to’ her 

home at Ottawa, 
s 


. 


receive medical 


A. Todd { 


Mrs. F. Morrell and family 
left on Wednesday to visit at 
Morrell’s 
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Nabob Coffee 
Dingola Coffee 
Fancy Pink Salmon 


Cheese 


. Fancy Biscuits 

8 Castile Soap 

¢ Royal Boquet Soap 
¢ Corned Beef 


Binder Twine, Binder Whips, Greases, 
Canvas Staples andRivets 


Massey Harris Binder Repairs 
BANNER HARDWARE 
AND GROCERIES 
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Oo 
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per Ib. 


per Ib 
6 bars 
3 bars 


per Jar 


per tin 
2 lbs 


per tin 
Oranges, Lemons Bananas 


popete 


.50c 
.29C 
15¢ 
.50c 
29C 
-15c 
14c 

17c 
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Publicity Dept. CFAC 


Summer Program Chnnges 


New CBC Mobile Broadcasting Unit 


us, the unit may be used for eel 
any type of “special event” broadcast. 


New Sunday Program 


George Lloyd Roberts, organist, is 


;now heard in a new series of broad- ; 


Mis. Ralph Greene 
Passed Away 


On Sunday, July 19th Mrs. 
Ralph Greene of Alix, Alberta, 


A new mobile actuality broadcasting | casts over CFAC every Sunday night Passed away following an 


and recording unit, the most modern 
of its kind and the first of several ul- 
timately to be used throughout Can- 
ada, has been added to the equipment 
of the Special Events Department o¢ 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. 


Consisting of a large van and tow- 
ing car and constructed primarily for 
the purpose of bringing to Canadian 
and international listeners broadcasts 
of special events as they ozcur through- 


: Out the Dominion, the. unit also will 


make possible a new technique in re- 
corded programs, close! following that 
used in motion pictures. Completely 
equipped with short wave and ultra- 
shert wave transmitting and receiving 


facilities, as well as recording apparat- 
\ 


at 10:30 p.m. in the “Evening Benedic- 
tion” program. In connection with the ; 
series much research has been made , 
with various. combinations of organ} 


illness of several months. 
‘Treatments at Calgary and 
‘Rochester failed to save her 


“stops” to give the most pleasing ef- life, 


fect to radio listeners. It has been 
found that certain combinations of 


pipes, while evcellent for the direct ' lived at Cereal, 


audience ,do not reproduce on the air! 
ina correspondingly satisfactory man- | 
ner, and it is this fact which led CFAC 
enginers to co-operate with the or- 


ganist in determining the best Seta | 


ations to use in the broadcast. 
Roberts,; who is a well-known etnies 


was in charge of music for the coron- 
‘ation of King George VI. 


Mrs Greene, who formerly 
Sedalia and 
‘Oyen was well known and 
‘highly respected throughout 
the district and it was with 
- SOrrow her many friends re- 


ner death. 
ian in Calgary, studied for a number ceived the news of he 


of years with Sir Walford Davies, who) 


Their sincere sympathy gues 
to Mr -Geene and his only 


[daughter Miss Many. 


As a special service to our Subscriber Families we have obtained authority, i 
© FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY, to offer Canada’s two largest weekly 
newspapcrs_ in combination with our local paper, at a REMARKABLY, 
LOW COST. | 
OFFER NO.1 +4. " OFFERNO.2 = 
| Family Herald & Free Press Prairie = gry 
Weekly Star-( Year BOTH © Farmer-( Year type 
’ and—~ "PAPERS —_——Family Herald & PAPERS 
‘+4 ONLY e@ Weekly Star- {Year . ony 


If so desired National Homie Monthly or Canadian Magazine may be 


Mr Earl Robinson is work- 
ing on the section at Y oungs; 


town, 


Mr, E ©. Hocart who has 


been away on his vacation for 
the past two weeks returned 


| on Wednesday. 
| 


Save Money 


CHINOOK ADVANCE 


eee substituted for Free Press Prairie Farmer in Offer No. 2 


The above offers aPply to new or renewal subscriptions. 


Order Now at Bargain Prices and 


ADVANCE, OHINOOK. ALBURTA. 


DIXIE is 


always fresh 
because you 
cut it as you 
use it / 
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“The strength of a nation depends to an incalculable extent upon its 
educational facilities.” 

A whole volume—nay, many volumes—of wisdom and truth are couched 
within the foregoing sentence, an extract from a brief submitted to the 
Rowell Commission on Dominion-provincial relations by two professors of 
the University of Toronto on behalf of the student body of the nation. 

The purpose of the brief was to present to the Commission claims of 
students for the establishment of State scholarships to permit entry to the 
universities of the country of many who could never afford the opportunity 
which these institutions yield for broadening the mind and for training for 
leadership but who, otherwise, are well qualified. 

The request for the establishment of such scholarships is based, not so 
much on the need for training minds which might subsequently be expected 
to be capable of contributing to technological development, but rather to 
enure training of experts in the field of the social sciences, a sphere of 
activity in which, it is pointed out, comparatively little research work has 
been undertaken in Canada and for which no provision has yet been made 
in the programmes of the National Research Council. 

Information supplied the Commission shows that in this respect Canada 
lags far behind the other Dominions as well as other leading countries out- 
side the Commonwealth; that in this country there is no provision for State 
matriculation scholarships and that the number of awards from private 
sources is relatively small. 

% a 
West In The Cold 

Moreover, data and statistics contained in the brief demonstrate con- 
clusively that in the matter of scholarships available from private sources 
the western provinces are discriminated against to an extaordinary but 
quite understandable degree. For, to quote the brief, “of 524 matriculation 
scholarships available annually in this Dominion having an aggregate value 
of $108,140, the Province of Ontario receives 288 with an aggregate value 
of $76,000, leaving less than half the amount to be distributed in 236 awards 
in the remaining eight provinces.” 

As @ result some of the brightest minds are directed to the eastern in- 
stitutions of learning and, again to quote the brief, ‘‘thus is the west de- 
prived of the very men who might he expected to contribute most to a 
solution of her pressing economic, social and political problems.” 

Because of this situation and because of the inability of the provinces, 
and particularly the western provinces, to finance scholarships to anything 
like an adequate degree, it is suggested that Federal aid be sought to enable 
the provinces to finance State scholarships and thus provide at least the 
means to ensure the education of those who show greatest promise in the 
field where the west urgently needs assistance—the cultivation of minds cap- 
able and fully equipped to solve problems of great magnitude, 

* % % 
Not The Entrance Key 

It might be urged in opposition to such a plan that already too many 
students are being turned out of western universities for whom apparently 
there is no place in the commercial and economic life of the country under 
present conditions, but this can at least be partially attributed to the fact 
that brilliance and ability do not furnish the open sesame to the university 
classroom. 

In too many instances desks in the university classrooms are occupied 
by students who are sufficiently apt to scrape through entrance and sub- 
sequent tests with a minimum of effort and whose parents furnish the 
wherewithal simply because it is the thing to do; because a university de- 
gree is regarded as a hall mark of class distinction, or because it is be- 
lieved that social or business contacts made there will be of some assist- 
ance in later years. 

On the other hand many who are mentally equipped to a far greater 
degree and who could derive a great deal more benefit from a university edu- 
cation are unable to do so because of family poverty or because of their own 
inability to finance their way through college. Thus there is a real loss not 
only to the individual and the family but to the community and perhaps the 
nation. Scholarships, such as those proposed to the Rowell Commission 
would, to some extent at least, remedy this condition, 

* ok ok te 
Of Further Importance 

There is a further thought worthy of consideration when the establish- 
ment of state scholarships is under advisement. When it is remembered 
that the universities are expected to turn out men and women who will, 
and should be, leaders of opinion in their respective communities and prov- 
inces, the necessity of affording every opportunity to youth of brilliant mind, 
capable of clear and logical thinking, to pursue their studies to a conclusion, 
is highly important in a country which is only now shaping her future 
destiny, and in a day and generation when democratic institutions and form 
of government are threatened by new and untried political and ‘social doc- 
trines. 

With a large number of people too inert to do their own thinking and 
willing to be stampeded in any direction at the bchest of glib oratory, it is 
highly important that encouragement and opportunity be given to talent 
wherever it may be found and to give the best brains full opportunity,for 
development in order that leadership in the future may be founded upon 
experience, logic and sound commonsense, if the country is to make progress 
and the future is to be assured, 


Cost Of A Dukedom 
It cost £350 ($1,750) to give the 
Duke of Windsor his dukedom. Sup- 
plementary civil estimates included 


* * 


* 


No Longer Plentiful 
Union leader at Seattle says white 
collar workers must organize. But 
where, oh where, have the white collar 


an item for stamp duties on “royal 
warrant, letters patent and the doc- 
ket creating the Dukedom of Wind- 
sor,” 


People are reading fewer but’ het- 
ter books than they used to, says a 
librarian. If they read only the bet- 
ter books they are certainly reading 
fewer. 


Silkworms outgrow their skins four 
times during their rapid growing 
period, 


workers gone? We've just glanced 
around a roomful of chaps generally 
supposed to he in that class and 
could count only two white collars in 
the lot. The rest were blue, green, 
tan, gray, polka-dotted and doubt- 
ful. 


) 


“What's next on the screen?” asks 
a movie gossip writer. Flies, we 
guess. 


Snakes shed their eyelids when 
they shed their skins. 2265 


|are rocky and the rocks are of all 


Canyon Under The Pacific 


Religious Broadcasts 


Is Believed To Contain All Varieties) Sunday Afternoon Sermons May Be 


Of Minerals Known 
The discovery of phosphorus 1,000 


Started In October 
Although the newly-created na- 


feet under water on a Pacific ocean! tional advisory council on the broad- 


canyon opens a new world for for- 
tune hunters, The finding was de- 
scribed at the Scripps Institute of 
Oceanography by Dr, F, F, Shepard, 
geologist of the University of IIli- 
nois, 

The fertilizer rock. was dredged 
from the upper walls of the sub- 
marine canyon 50 miles off the shore 
of California, The phosphate nature 
of the rock, he said, was determined! 
by K.'O. Emery, who is making a 
study of the rocks collected from the 
canyon. 

This canyon is one of scores dis-| 
covered in ocean bottoms by geo- 
logists in the last two years. The| 
canyons are in all oceans. They are| 
an exception, however, in that the 
bottoms are not muddy. Their walls 


kinds, like those on land. 

There is reason to believe that the 
submerged walls contain all the 
varieties of minerals known. Some 


of the canyons are as large as the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado River. 

The phosphate rock canyon is V- 
shaped. Its bottom lies half a mile 
under water. Its sides are from 1,200 
to 2,000 feet high, Dr. Shepard’s 
dredge took the samples from a 
stretch 20 miles long, indicating that 
the deposit is probably extensive and 
rich. 

The phosphate was identified as of 
the Miocene Age. That age ended 
about 17,000,000 years ago. It is 
possible, Dr. Shephard said, that 
phosphate may be forming now in 
the submarine canyon. From this 
same area where it was found he 
brought up fossil bones of an uniden- 
tified animal. 

The geological prospectors seck to} 
learn the origin of these great chasms 
in ocean bottoms. They are among 
the most mystifying discoveries ever 
made. Their walls range from gran- 
ite to soft shale. Some of the rocks 
are volcanic, but most of them are 
sedimentary, which means that they 
were formed by the weight of huge 
deposits of earth. : 


To Guard Switzerland 


Little Country Has Devised Unusual 
Means For Its Defence 


Hundreds of little, round metal 
manhole covers dot the highways and 
byroads of Switzerland near the Con- 
federation’s frontiers with Germany. 
They're a key part of Switzerland's 
national defence system. 

Beside the highways lie piles of} 
steel rails. Most travellers who see 
them think they’ve been left by the! 
roadside to rust by careless railroad | 
workers. Investigation, however, 
may show one end of the rails has| 
been ground into a sharp point. When 
husky Swiss soldiers hold their) 
manoeuvres on the frontier, however, | 
the secret is out. In the “battle” 
plans the “war begins when the 
hypothetical enemy crosses the fron- 
tier. ‘ 

Sharp sirens scream out in the 
frontier towns and villages. The 
troops tumble out of barracks and| 
rush to their defence positions while} 
the villagers and Swiss farmers run} 
to the highways. 

Some villagers, using the simple 
lid lifters all Swiss kitchens have by! 
stoves, raise the little iron manhole; 
covers. Others carry the rails out to! 
the highways, 

The little round holes reveal a) 
deep slot with a reinforced concrete | 
base. In go the rails with the sharp! 
points pointed toward the frontier at) 
a 45-degree angle. Within less than 
two minutes after the villagers arrive | 
the road literally bristles with steel! 
rails completely blocking the way of 
any tanks or motorized units that 
should come from the frontier. 

“Those little round holes in the 
road,” said an officer of the Swiss 
frontier troops, “mean the minutes, 
perhaps hours, of delay that may; 
some day save Switzerland.” 


Making Use Of Drugs 


Japanese Trying To Undermine) 
Health Of Chinese In North 

War has always brought misery 
in its train; but there can be nothing 
in history so foul as the manner in 
which the Japanese are now trying 
to undermine, by the use of drugs, 
the health and morals of the inhahi- 
tants of the occupied area in the 
north. China and the world will al- 
ways remember the stern and effec- 
tive steps taken by Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-Shek to stamp out the 
drug traffic and will regard the Japa- 
nese with loathing for the policy they 
are now following of encouraging 
the use of drugs amongst the Chinese 
and foreigners who are temporarily 
within their sphere of influence,— 
Hong Kong Press, 


Airplanes may replace mule-traing 
as a means of exporting chicle from 
dense jungle of northern Guatemala, 


| only by the lessons he exchanged for 
ichores at an airport, Schapansky said 


;and crackups became so regular his 


casting of religious services includes 
representatives of the five larger 
Canadian churches, smaller religious 
organizations will not be neglected in 
religious broadcasts, Major Gladstone 
Murray, general manager of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
indicated. 

Smaller denominations, including 
the Salvation Army, Disciples of 
Christ, Christian Science and Latter 
Day Saints will be given opportun- 
itics to share in the broadcast. 

The national council is composed 
of the following: Rev. Carl V. Far- 
mer, Baptist; Rev. Briarly Browne 
and Rey, J. E. Ward, Church of Eng- 
land; Rev. J. B. Thompson and Rev, 
Joseph Wasson, Presbyterian; Mons, 
Edward M. Brennan and Rey. Charles 
Lanphier, Roman Catholic; Rev. J. R. 


Mutchmor and William R. Orr, 
United church, All are from Toronto, 
Mr. Ward is chairman and Mr. 


Mutchmor secretary of the council. 

It is proposed to provide two na- 
tional half-hour religious broadcasts 
Sunday afternoons and regular half- 
hour regional broadcasts of religious 
services Sunday mornings. 

The morning broadcasts will not 
be started until January at the earl- 
jest but the afternoon broadcasts will 
likely begin in October. 

The corporation has set aside one 
half-hour, 12:30 to 1 p.m. (M.S.T.), 
and the half-hour 3:00 to 3:30 p.m.; 
(M.S.T.) for the new broadcasts. The 
first half-hour has been alloted by 
the advisory council to the Roman 
Catholics and the second to the Pro- 
testant churches starting as follows: 
Oct. 2, Baptists; Oct. 9, Church of 
England; October 16; Presbyterians; 
Oct. 23, United Church. 


Good News For Neighbors 


Amateur Pilot Forbidden To Fly His 
Home-Made Piane 


Herman Schapansky, Weatherford, 
Okla., the butter and egg farmer who 
pilots his home-made planes to one- 
point landings—on the nose—has 
been grounded. 

He was ordered to stay out of the 
air because he has no pilot’s license. 

Neighbor farmers, accustomed to 
scurrying to storm cellars when they 
heard the sputter of Schapansky’s 
motors, breathed a sigh of relief. 

Schapansky—who colocd and crash- 
ed the first time in a junked Jenny 
biplane with a “model T” motor after 
only three flying lessons—said: ‘I’m 
a good flyer. They don’t give an am- 
bitious young man a break in avia- 
tion any more. How far do you think 
the Wright brothers and Lindbergh 


| would have gone if they’d got caught 


in this red tape?” 

It was said most of the time 
Schapansky flies directly down a 
highway, so when he crashes he will 
be in a convenient place where his 
wife can pick him up. 


On his first solo flight, fortified 


he went up 200 feet, stalled and 
crashed. Neighbors pulled him from 
the cockpit bleeding. 

Undismayed, Schapansky built 
more planes. Few of them flew long 


wife said she stood by a telephone, 
the family car and trailer waiting 
nearby, ready to get him and the! 
| plane when it plumbed down in somc- 
| one’s pasture, 

No person ever went up with Her- 
man. 


Believe In Miracles 


Couple In Ontario Escape Death In 
Grade Crossing Accident 


At least two people in Ontario) ning wheel spin yarn. 


must believe that miracles still hap- 
pen, as well as accidents. 
Their car stalled on a grade cross- 


| ing. 


A train came along at 80 miles an 
hour and cut off the front quarter 


‘of the car as cleanly as if a giant 


knife had done it. 

They were left seated in the other 
three-quarters, without a scratch, al- 
though suffering from shock, 

‘There’s a man and his/wife who 
have something to write home about. 

Unfortunately, for most people who 
drive onto grade crossing, when 
trains are approaching, there’s noth- 
ing to write home about except fun- 
eral arrangements. —- Detroit Free 


Press. 


Sir Henry Morgan, the famous pir- 
ate, was knighted by the King of 
England and made lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of Jamaica because of his fear- 
less expeditions against the Spanish. 


Peter Topp, foreman of the fish 
hatchery in Yosemite National park, 
eastern California, trains wildcats for 
a hobby. 


In Java, thunderstorms occur on 
an average of 223 days a yea 


UM-DIPPING 
Firestone process not used in any 


other tire. 
pounds of cord fabric absorbs eight 


is a patented 


With it every hundred 


pounds of rubber and, as a result, 
every fibre, every cord and every ply 
fn a Firestone tire is coated and 
insulated with pure rubber to counter- 
act internal heat and _ friction—the 
greatest enemy of tire life. 


Due to this extra process, Firestone 


Gum-Dipped Cords have 58% longer 


flexing life. 
cent more for this extra value. 


Yet you do not pay one 
And 


you also get 2 Extra Cord Plies under 


the 


tread 


andthe 


Firestone 


Scientifically Designed Safety Tread. 
See the nearest Firestone Dealer 


today! 


LES PER DOLLAR: 


SELECTED RECIPES 


SALMON MOLD 


1 package Lemon Jell-O 

1 pint hot water 

3 tablespoons vinegar 

1, teaspoon salt 

4 teaspoons drained horse-radish 

1 cup flaked salmon 

1 cup cooked peas, fresh or canned 

1 cup cooked. diced carrots 

Dissolve Jell-O in hot water. Add 
vinegar and 4 teaspoon salt. Pour | 
small amount’ ‘of Jell-O in bottom of 
loaf pan. Chill until firm. Chill re- 
maining Jell-O until slightly thick- 
ened. Add 14 teaspoon salt and horse- 
radish to salmon and vegetables ‘and 
mix very lightly. When remaining 
Jell-O is slightly thickened, fold in 
fish and vegetable mixture. Turn in- 
to loaf pan over firm Jell-O layer. 
Chill until firm. Unmold and cut in 
squares. Serve on crisp lettuce. 
Garnish with mayonnaise and sprigs 
of parsley. Serves @., 


BEET LUNCHEON SALAD 


package Lemon Jell-O 
pint hot water 
tablespoons vinegar 
teaspoon salt 
cups diced cooked beets 
cups shredded cabbage 
cup diced green pepper 
teaspoon scraped onion 
Dissolve Jell-O in hot water. 
vinegar and 14 teaspoon salt. Chill 
until slightly thickened. Season 
beets, cabbage, and green pepper 
with 14 teaspoon salt; add onion. Fold 
into slightly thickened Jell-O. Turn 
into individual molds. Chill until 
firm. Unmold on crisp lettuce. Gar- 
nish with mayonnaise and slices of 


Add 


hard-cooked egg or stuffed egg. 
Serves 8. 

Do All Farm Work 
Sisters Have Managed For Forty 


Years Withcut Help 
Miss Mary Williams has died at 
the Misses Williams’ farm near 
Woodford, England, but her three 
sisters will continue to run the place 
without a man to help as the four 
had done for 40 years. 


The sisters} the fourth 


Interesting Spelling Bee 


Authors Versus Publishers Ends In: 
Victory For The Latter 

Authors may be able to write, but 
evidently they can’t spell. At Foyle’s 
Literary Luncheon at _ Grosvenor 
House in London recently a team of 
distinguished authors was outspelled 
11-9 by a battery of publishers. 

“Authors,” captained by Miss Pa- 
;}mela Frankau, got away to a bad 
start when Lady Cynthia Asquith 
was bowled out by “esurient’—it 
simply means hungry, which nobody 
was at that stage of the luncheon. 

“Trachygraphy (writing quickly) 
and “ostreophagist” (one who or that 
which feeds on oysters) were other 
hard words which crushed _ the 
authors. S, P. B. Mais, the spelling 
master, kindly Supplied the defini- 
tions. 

But the “publishers” also had their 
bad moments. No less an expert 
than Gerald Hopkins of the Oxford 
University Press, put an extra “J” in 
“depilatory”. That made everyone 
feel better. 


Pilot Received High Award 


Dropped Ammunition To Scouts 
Trapped By Tribesmen In India 
The Distinguished Flying Cross has 

been awarded to Flight Licut. G. E. 

Jackson, of No. 5 Army Co-operation 

Squadron in India. His daring flying 

saved 100 scouts from massacre when 

they were trapped on a hill by 500 

Mahsud tribesmen, followers of the 

Fakir of Ipi. 

Night was falling and the scouts 
had only 10 rounds of ammunition 
left per man when Jackson arrived 
and dropped by parachute 4,000 
rounds in response to a message sent 
by pigeon. Three of the loads fell 
among the beleaguered troops’ and 
within retrievable dis- 


plow, make hay and run a market} tance. 


garden, and with their ancient spin- 
They also 


With 75,000 miles of highways, 


make their own clothes and stock-| China has only about 50,000 automo- 


ings. 
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@ Yes <i. they’re using Gyproc 
in that new building—all the 
interior walls and ceilings. 


The contractor knows that more 
and more people are using 
Gyproc as they learn about 
Gyproc’s many advantages; that 
it won't crack or sag or warp; 
that it’s made from fire-proof 
mineral gypsum; that it is perm- 
anent. Gyproc is as easy to cut 
and nail as lumber. Saves time 
and expense in construction, 
with no muss or bother. 

Yes, I asked him about that— 
the joints ‘are invisible—the 
finished walls and ceilings are 
absolutely smooth—perfect for 
any type of decorating. 

A free booklet tells all about 
Gyproc for new buildings. 


Write us to-day. 


FIRE PROOF 
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“Yeh.” The volunteer trainer 
rubbed casually at the loose fur of 
his dog. “Guess they'd figured to 
keep it quiet, all for themselves, you 
know. But this Hammond goes 
down to Seattle to see some old girl 
he’d been stuck on ever since he was 
a kid. Then he got on a big bust 
and spilled everything. It’s been in 
all the papers, I guess. Quite a 
romance.” 

“Yes, quite,’ said Hammond thin- 
ly. “So everybody’s figuring on go- 


CHAPTER I. 


Jack Hammond reflected, as he 
walked up from the wharf, that rain 
was Prince Rupert’s most bountiful 
crop. 

He made the climb from the water 
front and cut across the little ter- 
raced park, where totem poles stood 
gleaming with moisture and grotes- 
quely lonely. Everything dripped ‘in 
Prince Rupert this morning, even 
the discolored, stuffed Kadiak bear 
in front of Al Monson’s trading store. 


“Well, I figured you might play 
the fool if you ever got to Scattle 
and met that girl, but I never 
thought you'd spill the beans like 
you did. Why didn't you wait until 
you hit the bush again before you 
got drunk? There'll be a thousand 
fools up in the Stikine country be- 
fore break-up, I’m hitting out of 
here with short supplies to get in 
there and protect our interests before 
the rush starts. See our lawyer and 
be sure our claims and leases are in 
good shape. Then come on with sup- 
plies as quick ag you can.” 


Hammond turned to the waiting 
boy beside him and ordered his bags 
taken to his room. Then he headed 
for the door; again on the street, he 
started toward a three-story build- 
ing a few blocks away. 

His course was a broken one. 
Townspeople he knew halted him to 
question the accuracy of newspaper 
stories which Jack Hammond had 
not seen. His evasiveness only net- 
tled them. 

“What if syou haven't seen the 
newspapers?” they asked. ‘You 
made the discovery. The Vancouver 
papers have been full of it. You 
know all about it—what’s the use of 
trying to keep it a secret?” 

Soon a crowd had gathered about 
him. Hammond fenced frantically. 

A big man, with a faint break of 
accent in his voice, .poked a hard- 
skinned, hewed-out face close to that 
of Hammond. ° 

“My name's Olson,” he announced. 
“I’ve got a map here—suppose you 
point out the place to us.” 

Hammond pulled at his breath. 

“Maybe I’d better,” he agreed. 
Then, as Olson poked the map before 
him, “Didn’t I'see you on the boat 
from Vancouver ?” 

“Yah, you saw me,” said Olson. 
“And a lot of others.” 

“Why didn’t you come to me then? 
I could have explained all this 53) 
you—maybe you wouldn’t have been | 
so anxious about getting off here.” | 

“You got off, didn’t you?” asked; 
the man with the pack on_ his back. 

“That was enough for’me,” came 
another voice. Then a short man, 
red-faced, and with an_ excitable 
manner, edged forward. 


“How about me? I saw the story 
in a Winnipeg paper and took a plane 
for Jasper Park. Then caught the 
train up here.” 

“Yeh, and I came from Prince 
George,’ cut in another member of 
the crowd. “I thought we’d go in 
from Alaska—around Wrangell.” 
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Use It This Year 


Wrangell by boat and up the Stikine 
river?” 

“You can't go up the Stikine this 
time of year,” an outsider argued. 
“Might as well try to walk on icicles.” 

“Will you let me explain the set- 
up?" Hammond insisted. “If you 
go in by way of the Stikine, you've 
got to make nearly 200 miles and 
double back. You can’t turn off— 
that river runs through canyons al- 
most to Telegraph creek—'way past 
the discovery. It’s next to impossible 
to cover the Stikine route on the 
ice—” 

“Boats make that river in the 
summer time,” someone insisted. 

“Certainly; paddle wheelers. But 
this isn't summer. The spring break- 
up in that country isn’t due for 
months, Think that over.’ 

Then Jack Hammond stood silent, 
listening to the jangle of words about 
him. Men were arguing about 
whether or not the newspaper was 
correct, as if any inaccuracy were a 
personal affront. All in an instant, 
the thought of gold had torn reason 
to shreds. Then Olson caught him 
by the arm and shot the question: 


(To Be Continued) 


Gossip Law In Papua 


Idea To Arrest Offenders Did 
Get Very Far 
Apropos of Quebec’s padlock law 
it is interesting to learn that sim- 
ilar ideas have gained acceptance 
among the natives of Papua in the 
South Pacific ocean, says the Toronto 
Star. The natives have their own 
councillors who act under the tute- 
lage of British resident magistrates. 
A law was adopted which made it an 
offence for anyone to spread slander- 
ous reports about their fellows. The 
councillors thought that perhaps they 
could improve upon that law, which 
only operated after harm had been 
done. Their bright idea was to pass 
a law providing that “if two or more 
women are found gossiping together 
they shall be immediately arrested 
and put in jail for two months.” In 
this way “bad talk” would be pre- 
vented rather than punished. 
Whether it was the radio or some 


Not 
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At last Hammond halted abruptly, 
looking over the wooden fence of a 
back yard. Howls and whines had 
centred his attention. 

“What are you trying to do with 
that dog?” he asked. A man halted 
in his effort to kick a harnessed 
mongrel into progress along a muddy 
space before a makeshift sleigh, 
weighted with stones. 

“Going to make a sled dog out of 
him.” 

“That bozo? 
weight for it.” 

“Oh, he’s pretty strong.” The man 
grinned. ‘‘Say, they'll be buying any- 
thing where this dog’s going!” 

“Where’s that?” 

The pseudo-trainer jerked his head 
toward the white pinnacles of dis- 
tant mountains. 

“Over the hills there in B.C.,” the 
man said, “up the Caribou river, 
somewhere around the valley of the 
Stikine. Haven't you heard about 
it?” 

Hammond’s features had become 
strangely grim. 

“What’s going on?” 

“Where’ve you been 
haven’t read the papers?” 

“On the Aleutian, coming up from 
Vancouver.” 

The dog trainer stared, 

“The ship that got in this morn- 
ing?” he asked. “And you didn’t 
know about it? Then you must have 
been deaf, dumb and blind. There 
were plenty of others who came on 
that boat—just because of it.’ 

“Because of what?” Jack Ham- 
mond’s hands, where they gripped the 
fence, were strangely discolored. 

“Well, if you ain’t kidding—the 
gold rush. Two fellows found placer 
gold up there. A couple of guys 
named McKenzie Joe Britten and his 
partner, Jack Hammond,”’ ; 

“Oh, I see,’ said Hammond jerkily. 


He hasn't got the 


that you 


CH Recommended by your local druggist 


ing up there, eh?” 

“Everybody and his brother. That’s 
why I thought I'd train this dog.” 

“That dog can't make the grade 
in the Stikine country. Zero’s a hot 
day around there this time of year. 
No chest. Thin legs. A light coat 
from being around this coast country. 
No hair on his feet—he’d last about 
two days on the trail.” 

“That ain't my worry. Let the 
fellow who buys him lose sleep over 
that.” He gave the dog a kick, 
shouting: ‘Mush! Mush on, there!” 

The dog’s howls remained in Jack 
Hammond's ears as he walked slowly 
up the street. So this was a gold 
rush—this an echo of the broken 
laughter and excited jabberings of 
himself and McKenzie Joe Britten, 
one day last autumn, up there in the 
far-away Stikine country. Then 
their discovery of placer or nugget 
gold, poor man’s gold, as it is so 
often called, had brought great visions. 
Here was new moncy, waiting to be 
washed from the gravel of a river, 
and of value the minute it was found; 
no need for great shafts and expen- 
sive machinery to extract this wéalth. 

There had been big talk that day 
—of what new gold meant to a wait- 


ing world, the happiness it would 
bring, the accomplishments. There 
had been no thought of the greed, 
the suffering, the jealousics and hat- 
red which must inevitably follow. 

He passed Al Monson’s trading 
store and Ben Deacon's. Both were! 
jammed with purchasers; many had 
the white faces of persons who knew 
nothing of wind or pelting ice par- 
ticles, the whip of a blizzard or the 
blaze of sun on ice. Hammond tried} 
to tell himself ‘that it was none of 
his business, He entered the hotel. 

“Joe here?’ he asked the clerk. 

“McKenzie Joe? No, he pulled out 
yesterday morning, all in a rush.” 

“Down North?” 

“Didn't say. Must have. Got out 
on a work train, Left a note for 
you though, Mr. Hammond.” 

Jack unfolded the scrawled letter 
that had been left by his bearded 
partner. It was brusque and jerkily 
frank. 2265 


virulent bacilli carried across the 
ocean by the wind that infected the 
Papuans with such Fascist ideas is a 
matter of speculation. The incident 
shows how careful civilized beings 
should be in these days for their con- 
duct is a worthy example for less 
cultured peoples. In this particular 
case the British magistrates exer- 
cised their power of veto and Papuan 
housewives still are at liberty to meet 
and exchange gossip. 


New Railway Ruling 


“You Didn’t Try to Throw Us | Transport Act Enabling Railways To 
Off the Trail?” Make Agreed Charges 

Provisions of the Transport Act 

“Look here,” asked Olson, “Yyou) enabling railways to make agreed 


didn’t try to throw us off the trail,| 
getting off here, at Prince Rupert?” 

Hammond spread his hands in a 
gesture of disgust, and for a mo- 
ment silenced them. 

“How in the world could I try to 
throw you off, when I didn’t even; 
know you were on my trail? None 
of you came near me on the boat.” 

“Yah,” laughed Olson, “how could 
me? You were in your cabin most 
of the time. Getting over that head 
you must have had when you got 


charges with customers will come 
into effect probably early in Sep- 
tember, The act was passed at last 
session of parliament but certain 
portions only come into effect when 
proclaimed. 

The railway companies were par- 
ticularly anxious, when the bill was 
before parliament, that the agreed 
charges sections of the bill should 
become law, claiming it would put 
them on a more even footing with 
truck competition. 


Imperial Policy 


Development Of The Dominions To 
Status Of First-Class Powers 


One of the main objectives of Im- 
perial policy ought to be “encourage- 
ment of the gradual development of 
the Dominions until they attain the 
status of first-class powers, having 
decisive influence in the affairs of 
mankind,” Colonial Secretary Mal- 
colm MacDonald declared at Man- 
chester, 

Speaking at a luncheon of the 
Manchester Chamber of Conimerce, 
Mr. MacDonald said that if “indus- 
trial development of the Dominions is 
wisely guided, Great Britain is not 
going to be the loser, 

“What wants developing in the 
Dominions is simpler forms of manu- 
facture.” As people went into the 
Commonwealth ocuntrics and engag- 
ed in production, they would make 
the Dominions a far larger market 
for Great Britain in the manufacture 
of more complex products. 

He would like to see British and 
Dominion industrialists get together 
to work out a plan for complement- 
ary industrial production whereby, 
in the long run, he believed not only 
the Dominions but also the Mother 
Country would profit. 

A “great constitutional experi- 
ment”, is now being carried on in In- 
dia in accord with the highest tradi- 
tions of British Imperial statesman- 
ship. 

He disagreed with the view that 
the “experiment” had been a fatal 
step, beginning the complete separ- 
ation of India and Great Britain. It 
often seemed to him that the great- 
est present danger of mankind was 


the creation of racial rivalry between | 


East and West. 

“It would be the final calamity for 
civilization, if one day war were to 
break out between East and West. 
What is wanted is sympathy and un- 
derstanding between those peoples 
and the building of bridges which 
will prevent that division from tak- 
ing place. The most important bridge 
of all is provided by Anglo-Indian 


friendship in the practical work of 
the Government.” 

Hills Of Water 
Exist In Pacific Ocean Mostly 


Around Hawaiian Islands 


Hills of water exist in the Pacific 
Ocean, according to Howard W. 
Blakeslee, the Associated Press 
science edit-e, quoting Dr. R. H. 
Fleming of the Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography of the University of 
California. 

The greatest hill centres around 
the Hawaiian Islands. The water 
there is a little more than three feet 
higher than at the Aleutian Islands, 
2,000 miles south. 

This vast hummock is called a 
gyral. It turns slowly around like 
an enormous top. The northwestern 
edge of this gyral, which flows past 
Japan, crosses from the Orient to 
Alaska, and then curves to flow 
southward along the «west coast of 
the United States. 

The top of this hill, the surface 
waters around he Hawaiian Islands, 
is warmer than around the edges of 
the hill, warmer even than that near 
the equator. 

Warm water accounts for the hill. 
It is not as dense as cold water. It 
weighs less, Yet deep in the ocean, 
under the warm water, the pressure 
at any level, due to the weight of 
water above is uniform. There is 
only one way to account for this. 
The warm surface water stands 
higher than the level of adjacent 
cold surface water. 


The surface water tends to run;painting for 


down the sides of the hill. But it 
does not run straight down because 
it is also affected by the earth’s rota- 
tion and by winds and consequently 
runs around the hill. ‘ 

Off the California coast the sur- 
face rises seven inches in about 150 
miles. This accounts in part for an 
inshore drift south of Point Con- 
cepcion. Some evidence of this drift 
along the coast has come from 6,000 
bottles dumped overboard last sum- 
mer by the California Fish and Game 
About 
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It Happens Sometimes 


Automatic Elevator In New York 
Block Went On Rampage 

If you get the creeps in one of 
those automatic elevators where you 
push the buttons yourself, it may not 
be entirely unjustified. 

Mildred Watson, 19, a Negro 
maid, stepped into one in the six- 
storey apartment house in New York, 
where she works and pushed the but- 
ton to go down. 

The elevator sank to the first floor, 
stopped with a bump, and abruptly 
started up again. 

At the sixth floor it stopped and 
abruptly started down again. 

Then it went up again. 

Then it went down again. 

Then it went up again. 

That went on for quite a while un- 
til the building superintendent sus- 
pected there was something irregu- 
lar about the elevator making so 
many non-stop round trips. 

He called the police and a squad 
of officers went into the basement 
and finally stopped the berserk con- 
veyance. 

Mildred stepped out, in 
health, but slightly bewildered. 


good 


Builds Fortune 


Manager Of Aircraft Company Ac- 
complishes Much in Five Years 
Frederick Handley Page, 53-year- 

old and stoutish general manager of 
the aircraft company he founded, has 
made himself a new fortune in five 
years and done big things for share- 
holders in the firm. Now he is leav- 
ing for Canada as a member of the 
commission which will arrange for 
the manufacture of heavy bombers 
in the Dominion. 

Handley Page, Ltd., announced a 
final dividend of 20 per cent. tax- 
free for 1937, plus a capital bonus of 
50 per cent. These followed an in- 
terim dividend of 10 per cent. less 
tax and last December a capital 
bonus 100 per cent. 

Basis of Handley Page's new for- 
tune was his realization of the pos- 
sibilities of the slotted wing device 
that keeps aeroplanes from spinning 
when they are stalled. 


Nazi Cultural Program 


Adolf Hitler Has No Liking For 
So-Called Modern Art 


Adolf Hitler, who once foreswore 
politics, opened Ger- 
many’s 1938 art exhibition with a 
declaration that democracies were 
welcome to modern artists he classed 
as “cultural Neanderthalers” but 
that Nazi Germany wanted no part 
of them. The Feuhrer attacked 
cubism, futurism and dadaism and 
lauded the Nazi cultural program. He 
said Nazi cultural propaganda doubt- 
lessly would be recognized in the end 
as “on the right road,” thereby as- 
saulting anew “the front of. inter- 
national Jewish culture mongers.” 


ito fall for a moment on his dark| 


aboard down at Seattle. Some time 
you had down there, yah?” 
Hammond straightened. He raised 
a work-thickened hand and, remov- 
ing his hat, allowed the cooling rain| 


tousled hair, He regarded the crowd} 
which hemmed him in with a look 
almost of pity in his dark eyes. 
“Listen, fellows,” he began, ‘you 
don’t know what you're getting into 
by trying to beat that country.” 
“But the map shows that it’s just 
back of Wrangell,” Olson insisted. 
“To hell with the map!” Hammond] 
broke forth angrily. “Certainly it's 
back of Wrangell. Maybe seventy- 
five miles, a hunderd, I don’t know.” 
“Just below the Stikine river, 
against the Alaskan border,” supple- 
mented the red-faced man from Win- 
nipeg. “The newspaper said so.” 
“I suppose that mgkes it a fact,” 
Hammond answered sarcastically, 
“Then why don't you go on to 
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Under provisions of the Transport 
Act the railways will be able to 
make contracts with individual ship- 
pers to transport their goods at rates 
lower than the regular published 
tariffs on condition a shipper gives 
the railway company all its business. 
These agreements have to he ratified 
by the transport board. 


Using Statue Of Stalin 


The Georgian features of Joseph} 


V. Stalin will dominate the Soviet 


| building at the 1939 World’s Fair in 


New York, instead of red symbolism. 
Two prominent sculptors, Bogoluboff 
and Ingal, have been ordered to de- 
sign a statue of the Communist dic- 
tator, scaled to the size of the build- 
ing, for which architects are drawing’ 
designs, ; 


Cricket fighting is a popular sport 
in China, The crickets battle in a 
bamboo arena, 


Commission to test currents, 
five per cent, of them came ashore 
at points along the southern coast 
of the State. 


Quill Cutter Kept Busy 


Demand for quill pens is so great 
in London that one quill cutter is 
making nearly 1,000 a week. A large 
London bank still provides its em- 
ployees with quill pens, Goose quills 
Cleveland Has Curb Station To Book] are used as a rule, but pens for fine 

Traffic Offenders decorative work are made from crow 

Violators of Cleveland's traffic| quills. The cutter has been in the 
regulations now receive a “curb ser-| business for 50 years. ‘- 
vice” at busy intersections. The city - 
has opened what the officials said} Cholera starting from India in 
was the first polling police station! 1892 killed over 378,000 persons out- 
in the nation. A four-man police} sige of India. 
bureau on wheels not only arrested : 
drivers, but charged them with viola- 
tions on the spot of their offense, 
booked and released them on bond 
for appearance in police court. John 
R. Sammon, deputy traffic commis- 
sioner who devised the portable en- 
forcement method, said that “getting Dries fast. Clear, greascless and stainless, Soothes 
the cases while they're hot” speeds! tho irritation and quickly stops the most intense 


| itching. A 350 trial bottle, at all drug stor 
up police work, | or money back. Ask for D, D, D. PRESCRI 


- 


Newest Police Service 


‘Todcratching 


Even tho most stubborn itching of insect bites, athe 
lote’s foot, hives, scales, eczema, and other externally 
eaused skin afflictions aula! y yields to cooling, autle 
septic, liquid D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION, Easy to use. 
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Church Service will be held 
every Sunday at 215 p m 
Come and bring your friends 

in worship. 
Rev. Mr. Whaley 
Youngstown 


Hordes of ‘Hoppers 


Descend on Regina 


Kegina (CI) — Grasshopper 


nutdes descended upon Regina 


Monday aft rnoon, the advance 


guard of countiess millions more 


which were reported on their way | 


psouth from Saskatoon, 


Satisfaction | 


Guaranteed Heavy Hail Hits 


RESTAURANT 
and 


FRESH MEAT 


Meals atall hours 
Al Kinds Tobacco 
and Cigareites 

| ICE CREAM, | 
SOFT DRINKS and) 


Confectionary 


MAH BROS. 


| 

More Horses Taken | 
By Mystery Plague! 

The| 
! 


has) 
| 


Coronation (Special) — 
mysterious 
killed many horses in this district 
More 
are reported every) day as being 


disease which 


is not on the wane, horses 


dead. Good, well-fed 


sick or 


work horses which are fed and} 


watered at home are not free from 
attack, | 


| é 


branches of a 


Peace River Area! 


| Rerwyn (CP) — Terffic hail 
lhere Sunday night levelled crops 
lon £30,000 acres of farm land and 


| : 
smashed scores of windows, a 


| 
jsurvey: today showed 

| The storm accomranied by 
jheavy rain, swept over a six mile 
larta destroying all crops in its 
! 

j path. 


Bole Kills 14 Cows 


Ont, (CP) — 
Fourteen cows froma small herd 
which had gathcred beneath the 


Peterborough, 


large tree furs 


shelter during a violent electrical 


storm Saturday, were killed 
when dightening struck anu 


toppled the tree, The cattle were 
oseed by Stewart Clysdale, 0! 


Dunminer township. 
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To those who are now waiting 


sooarsxiously for a long, white en 


vel pe bearing the return address! 


‘Jepartment of Beucstion we 
cin but say, ‘Look tor the worst 
and then you's! never be 
appointed’, 


SEARLE PRECIPITA- 
TION REPORT NO 7 


(Compiled from 382 Rait 


Gauge Reports) 


The rainfall condition of Wes 
the 


avetage about three per cent dur 


tert) Canada has declined on 


nz thelast week, although somd 

rainfall 
actually 
improved their prospects, 


d stric's hive had n rmal 


aiulatlew others have 


Faking into account the preci 
)pitation that occurred last autumn 
‘during the months of August 
| S-pteniber and October, ard the 
‘tats which have fallen this year 
jfrom April tst to July 8th, in 
| clusive, and weighting for wheat 
records reveal that 


facreage, the 


[the moisture condition for the 
i 
jthree Prairie Provinces, as a uuit, 
jou July 18th, was of per cent of 


fnormal as compared with Oq per 


cent last week, 86 per cent two 


= 


HIGH MINIMUM PRICE 
FOR 


Point out pre war price was 88 
cents but living costs up 30 4 


since then, 


¢ 
Urging upon the Dominion 
Government the fixing. of the 


highest possible mininum price 
for wheat, a communication was 
torwarded July 2zoth to the Chiet 
Commissioner of the Canadian 
Wheat Board and members of the 
Dominion cabinet by Cle, tay: 
les, president of the North-West 


Grain Dealers’ Assuciation 

t ys 
' The North West Grain Dealers’ 
Association memorandum poiiuts 
out that cost of foad, fuel, cloth 


tng aud sundnes are 31 per cen 


higher than in 1gt3 iu whicl 
year the average price tor On 
Northern Wheat in store at’ lor 


William was $8 cents per bushei. 
t 


The information released toda: 


oWeeks avo and 63 per cent cn reads: 


| July 13th a year apo, 


‘berta, 


on July 18th, 
cent of normal, as compared with 


fcent the week before that, 


| For Saskatchewan, on July 18th 


normal, as compared with gq per 
vcent for the week before, and 85 
per cent for the week before that 


18th 
| Aan 
jthe condition was 86 per cent cf 


For Manitoba, on July 
\ . 
(normal, as cumpated with 8g per 


cent for the week before, and 7g 


j per cent for the week before that. 


SEARLE GRAIN Co. LTD 


Monkey Wanders 


Freely in Toronto 

Toronto (CP) — Varzan, a pet 
monkey, kept ina cage at a sub- 
urban Scardoro service station, 
jhas escapeb, and apparently 1s 
free to roam the “wilds” of Tor: 
onto without an official hand be- 


fing placed on him, 
| 


The police 
and.fire departments, apparently 
don’t want of 
land the Humane Society hasn't 
ieny 
Gee The owner did not 


uty 


any part Vatzan, 


monkey-catching — equip. 
ide 

himself to auth, rities. 

| An unidentified boy who stood 

lander a tree and called “Varzan, 

| latzun 


pypet, 


"Jost night, captured the 


Ihe monkey, the boy said, 


jjusr came down from the tree 


dis. | 


pvbere it wes hiding, and p.rched 


pou lily shoulder, 


Engineering Marvels at, Vancouver 


wate 


Le Sere er eo | 


he Empress of Japan, Queen of jof the vessel is 195 feet above her !her Canada, Hawaii, Orient run 


the Pacific, passing: under the 


. Splendid new bridge now unde 
construction across the Tirst Nar 


rows, the entrance to Vancouver's 


load line, the bridge being 209 fect | is 
rl} above high Spring tides. Vi 
- he Canadian Paclfie liner [m- | tic 


s!press of Japan, in addition lo’ tu 


the largest ‘ship 
incouver Harbor. The illustra- 
mm clearly shows tho magni- 
de and the beauty of both ship 


entering 


fandlocked harbor. The mainmast holding all the speed records on land bridge, 


= 


ff 


ithe condition was Qt per cent of} 


will whole heartedly j in, 
| 


July 2uth, tg38 


The moisture condition for Al-| wr Geo, H, Mclvor, 


WaS 93) Pel] Chief Commissioner, 


The Canadian Wheat Board, 


hgS per cent last week, ard go per Winnipeg, Manitoba, 


Dear Sir, 


| We understand from recen 
| Press reports that the tinimug 
jprice for the current crep year tet 
wheat will be deternined and au 
nounced by your Board and th 
Government within the next wee! 


lor ten days 


Our Asseciation placed in evi 
the Roya 


dence before recent 


Grain [Enquiry Commission the 


following: 


Volume 1, pige 20 "Nt thi 


point | may state that my client: 
whote heartedly 


endorse ény 


movement fora reliel of the far 
tners’ burdens and for the grant 
ing of support as long as any 
condition, either National cr 
International, external or duternal, 
render that relicf and that support 
necessary fur the maintenance ol 
adequate living standaads for far- 
Aud 


“ifthe 


deliberations of this commission 
ffeut 


which itis desired we belicve that 


iners and their familics ” 


again volume I7 pige 26 
are to have the constructive 


i should consider the economic 


position of the Western farmer in 
the 
enquiry directed towards these 
ends and in any 
ameliorate this pesition, Lam in 


household ia 


national any | 


moveinent to 


structed to state that my  clicnts 


” 


Bearing in mind the welfare of 


ihe producers, Wwe respect 
fully urge that your Boatd and) 


pive consider 


may 


the government 
ation to the relationship between 
the present cos s of necessitics 
and the price of wheat. We under 

stand that recent statistics re'eas: | 
ed by the Dominion Bureau of | 
Statistice covering food, fuel,! 
rent, clothing and sundries show 
that the averape cost of these 
items for the year 1937 lo be 31 


ver cent higher than the cost of 


the sams  articlss for the year 
1913, Lhe average price for 1 
Nor wheat in store at Fort 


William for the year 1913 was 88 
conts, The handicap uoder which] 
we believe our cliguts are labor 
ing isset forth in the evidence 
given on our behalf by Mr. L, M, 
Brockington, K, CG, Volume tf, 
page 16, through 26, of the evi- 
dence of the recent Royla Grain 
Ie quiry Commission [tis the 
hope of this Association that the 
Government the 
hivhest possible minimum price 


will consider 


consistent with the welfare of the 


Dominion of Canada. 
Yours very truly 
C. E. Hayles 


President, 


GRAIN URGED, 


Rained Qut! 


We hear that one young 
man, (we cannot call him 
local), who was doing his best 
to live up to the advice given 
by that old adage ‘Make hay 
while the sun shines’, had his 
‘haying party’ rained out, A 
local shower caught them ‘40 
miles from nowhere’ and 
necessitated « complete dry- 
ing at the home ofa stranger. 


there had been no such acs 
comodation near. 


Mr. and Miss Proudfoot, of 
Ontario, who have been visit- 
ing relatives in Alberta, are 
visiting at the home of their 
brother, Mr, Lorne’Proudfoot,. 


Mr.C. E Neff, of Hanna, 
was a pleasant caller at the 
‘Advance office, and renewed 
his subscription fur another 
year, 


Wecan’t help but wonder 
what they would have done if 


ALBERTA 


Fick 


The finest malt, the greatest care 
in selecting of hops, combine with 
the highest brewing skill to 
achieve that ,high point of rich 


, full bodied goodness found ao 
every bottle of ALBERTA 
BEER Prove their — superior 


quality to-day » ORDER A 
CASE OF ALBERTA BEER: 


The BREWING INDUSTRY of ALBERTA 


“BEERS THAT ARE BEST’ 


This Advertisement is Not Inserted by the Alberta Liquor 


Control Baard. or by the Government of the Province of Alberta 


CHING@COK HOTEL 
Try Our Meals 
GOOD ROOMS 


at reasonable price 
DANCE 


Saturday night, July 30th 
at9 p.m. 


Let us Supply Ycu 


With Your 
Printing — 


Requirements 


The Chinook Advance 
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